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Abstract 


The movements of the squares of 2011, encompassing the indignados in Spain and Greece 
and Occupy Wall Street in the US, have manifested a resurgence of the discourse of the 
“sovereign people” and of “popular identities” in protest movements. Drawing on first- 
hand observations and in-depth interviews with movement participants in this article I 
argue that in adopting “the people” as their subjective framework these movements have 
attempted to exploit the widening political opportunities opened by the financial crisis of 
2007-08, and move away from the self-ghettoising tendencies that have dominated 
previous movements and the anti-globalisation movement in particular. In adopting a 
popular identity activists have cast themselves as an expression of the vast majority, of 
the “99%”, in contrast to the valuing of minorities of previous movements. Moreover, they 
have made claim to normality and common sense counter to the antagonistic heroism 
dominant in many predecessors. Finally, they have reclaimed a sense of belonging to the 
national community, to balance the cosmopolitanism of previous movements. The 
political implications of this "popular turn" in protest culture have been highly 
ambivalent and contested. The re-appropriation of a discourse of the sovereign people 
has served the positive purpose of providing a unifying banner to reverse the 
fragmentation of the “identity politics” dominant in previous decades. However, the 
association of the “popular” with the “national”, its strong connotations of uniformity and 


its inherent haziness have also raised serious concerns among activists. 
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Introduction 


As we gather together in solidarity to express a feeling of mass injustice, we must not lose sight of 
what brought us together. We write so that all people who feel wronged by the corporate forces of the 
world can know that we are your allies. As one people, united, we acknowledge the reality: that the 
future of the human race requires the cooperation of its members; that our system must protect our 
rights, and upon corruption of that system, it is up to the individuals to protect their own rights, and 
those of their neighbors; that a democratic government derives its just power from the people, but 
corporations do not seek consent to extract wealth from the people and the Earth; and that no true 


democracy is attainable when the process is determined by economic power. (NYCGA, 2011) 


This excerpt from the “Declaration of the Occupation of New York City” accepted by the 
NYC General Assembly of Occupy Wall Street on September 29, 2011 and strongly 
reminiscent of the “We the people” preamble of the United States Constitution, is a 
concentrate sample of the resurgence of a discourse of the “sovereign people” in the 
contexts of the so-called “movements of the squares”. This wave of protest, manifested in 
the indignados movement in Spain, in the aganaktismenoi (indignants) in Greece and 
Occupy Wall Street in the US has attracted much public attention, through the occupation 
of central public squares and the staging of mass non-violent protests against the economic 
crisis, austerity politics and the failings of representative democracy. While these 
movements exhibit some continuity with recent movement waves, and in particular with 
the anti-globalisation movement, there are clear elements of rupture in their protest 
culture, which center around a recuperation of the ancient belief that there is such a thing 
as “the people”, and that this collective actor is the ultimate source of sovereignty and 
legitimate power. Casting themselves as expression of the entirety of the citizenry, these 
movements have emphasised the need for inclusivity and unity across different social 
demographics to oppose a 1% exploiting all the rest. In so doing, they have overturned 
some tenets of their recent forerunners, who considered the notion of the sovereign people 
as part of an authoritarian past (Mazzarella, 2010). 

In this article I explore the meaning of this resurgence of the discourse of the 
sovereign people in the movements of the squares, made visible in the almost obsessive 
recurrence to the very term “the people” and connected terms such as “normal and 
common people”, “citizens” and “the citizenry” in movement manifestoes, slogans and 
social media messages. I argue that the emergence of this synchretic discourse needs to be 
understood in connection with the adoption of a “popular identity” (Laclau, 2005) as a 
point of convergence for a highly heterogeneous and often lowly politicised constituency. 


Faced with a situation of widespread social distress amidst the financial crisis of 2008 
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activists have used references to “the people” in order construct inclusive forms of 
collective identification. In so doing, they have tried to break with what many activists 
perceived as the self-ghettoising tendencies of previous protest movements, and 
particularly of the anti-globalisation movement of the 90s and early 2000s, with their 
incapacity to attract people beyond the activist milieu. 

This use of the discourse of the people in movements’ culture can be termed 
“resurgence” because of the way it resonates with previous historical manifestations of 
popular politics. Reminiscences go back at least as far as the American and French 
revolution, the Spring of Nations of 1848, that has often been cited as a term of 
comparison (Mason, 2012), as well as progressive populist movements, from the Russian 
agrarian populists of Narodnaya Volya, to the People’s Party in the US in the 19th century, 
to end with the popular fronts of the 1930s. However, the discourse of the sovereign people 
that is deployed in the movements of the squares also reflects the specific preoccupations 
emerging in the aftermath of the 2008 financial crisis. It bears the mark of the grievances 
of different sections of society, including the “graduates without a future” (Mason, 2012), 
the “squeezed middle”, and the growing ranks of the unemployed and those on precarious 
employment (Mirowski, 2013), united by a common discontent with economic and 
political oligarchies (D'Eramo, 2013). 

Excavating the nature of the popular identity of the movements of the squares and 
contrasting it with the culture of the anti-globalisation movement, that constitutes their 
most important predecessor, I outline three traits that I consider crucial in its 
understanding: 1) a new majoritarianism, 2) the appeal to normality and common sense, 3) 
the connection between the popular and the national. First, the popular identity of the 
movements of the squares is underscored by a returning majoritarianism, as seen in the 
emphasis on strength in numbers and popular backing. Second, in deploying a discourse of 
“the people” these movements cast themselves in the common sense language of 
reasonability and respectability in a way that is clearly at odds with the militant and 
rebellious discourse of many previous social movements. Third, the popular identity of the 
movements of the squares is connected with a return of the “national” and of the “national- 
popular” (1971: 418) in movement culture, manifested in the use of national flags and other 
symbols of the nation in some of these protests, that is at loggerheads with the 
cosmopolitan identity of the anti-globalisation movement. 

Taken together these three traits project a profoundly different subjectivity from the 
one prevalent during anti-globalisation protests and manifest a process of profound self- 


reflection about the limits of previous protest movements. The adoption of a popular 
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identity has acted as a potent synchretic moment of social recomposition and popular 
reunion befitting the conditions of widespread social distress in the aftermath of the 
financial crisis of 2008, and trying to reverse the fragmenting tendencies of single-issue 
and identity politics. However, this trend has been ambivalent and has been met with 
resistance by some activists within these movements, concerned about homogenising risks 


and possible nationalistic drifts involved in the adoption of popular identities. 


Protest identity after the crisis 
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“Occupation movements” (Dean 2011), “Occupy movements”, “take the square 
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movements”, “movements of the squares” are some of the labels used to describe the 2011 
wave of protest movements against the economic crisis and austerity policies that has 
swept a number of crisis-ridden countries in the West. Inspired by the events of the Arab 
Spring, and the all-out occupation of Tahrir square in Egypt, activists in Spain, Greece, the 
United States, the UK and several other countries, have developed a new “repertoire of 
contention” (Tilly, 1978, 151), occupying public squares with long term protest camps 
(Feigenbaum, Frenzel, McCurdy, 2013), hence their naming as “movements of the 
squares”. These movements can be seen as part of a common “protest cycle” (Tarrow, 
1993), distinct from the anti-globalisation protests of the late 90s and early 2000s 
(Gerbaudo, 2013), and responding to the specific grievances arising in the aftermath of the 
financial crisis of 2008 and the ensuing austerity politics. 

The movements of the squares have manifested themselves in a complex array of 
national protest mobilisations across the Western World. It was the Spaniards who first 
successfully imported and adapted the “Tahrir model”, with its all-out occupation of a 
central city square, in order to protest rising unemployment and hold to account the 
political class. The “15-M” protests of 15 May 2011, initially called by the online group 
Democracia Real Ya (Real Democracy Now), evolved in a month-long occupation of Puerta 
del Sol, in central Madrid, and in the mushrooming of protest camps all over Spain. In 
June, Greek protestors followed the Spanish example. Thousands of people occupied 
Syntagma Square in Athens, in order to protest against the austerity package of the so- 
called “Troika” (European Central Bank, International Monetary Fund and the European 
Commission). In the autumn it was the turn of the US activists of Occupy Wall Street, who 
on 17 September 2011 occupied Zuccotti Park, a small square at short distance from the 
headquarters of the New York Stock Exchange. By the beginning of 2012, most indignados 


and Occupy protest camps had been either evicted or lifted by protestors. However, these 
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movements left a lasting impression and inspired further protests, with the Turkish 
Taksim protests of late May and June 2013, and the June 2013 anti-government protests in 
Brazil widely considered as a continuation of the 2011 protests. 

Since their appearance, an intense debate has emerged about the meaning of these 
movements. Scholars have focused on a number of features, including their use of direct 
democratic practices (Maeckleberg, 2012), the role of social media (Gerbaudo, 2012, 
Castells, 2012), and the raising of the issue of economic inequality. However, thus far the 
scholarship on the movements of the squares has been too movement- and nation- 
specific, with limited attempts at a global interpretation of this protest wave (see for 
example, Castells, 2012). Moreover, no systematic cultural analysis of this movement wave 
has of yet been proposed. This is precisely the direction I intend to pursue in this article, by 
developing a comparison between the movements of the squares and the anti-globalisation 
movement, which constitutes to a great extent their most influential forerunner. 

When comparing the discourse of the movements of the squares and the anti- 
globalisation movement, one of the most notable differences is precisely the recurrent 
presence in the former of a discourse of “the people” that was for the most absent in the 
latter, where this notion partly came to be substituted by Michael Hardt and Antonio 
Negri’s notion of the “multitude” (2004). This “return of the people” trend has already 
been commented upon by some Left political philosophers as seen in Jodi Dean's 
discussion of these movements as fighting for a “sovereignty of the people” (2012, 19-118), 
and Alain Badiou's analysis of the 2011 wave as a people's revolution (2012, 110). However, 
there has of yet not been a comprehensive empirical analysis of this return of references to 
“the people” in contemporary protest culture, and the way in which they manifest 
the cultural and historical specificity of this protest wave. 

Much of the meaning of the notion of “the people” as the “sovereign people’ as it is 
deployed in contemporary movements still derives from the seminal theorising of Jean- 
Jacques Rousseau's Social Contract (1762/1968). In this work, that strongly inspired both 
the American and French revolution and the early Left of the Jacobins, Rousseau argued 
that sovereignity resided in the people alone, and that political decisions should derive 
from the “general will” of the population. This notion of “the people” as a unifying actor 
has had a deep influence on the Gramscian stream of Marxist scholarship (Gramsci, 1971, 
Poulantzas, 1973, 1978, Laclau, 2005), which tried to depart from the narrow Marxist 
conception of the industrial working class as the revolutionary subject (see for example 
Laclau and Mouffe, 1985, 65-67). Gramsci, writing in the interwar period, emphasised the 


importance of educating and mobilising that “amorphous mass” called “the people” that 
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had often been a passive agent in history (Gramsci, 1971). Poulantzas, working in the 70s, 
underlined the importance of constructing a coalition of “popular classes” comprising also 
elements of the lower middle classes (1973: 78). The culmination of this tradition has been 
the work of Ernesto Laclau on populism, with his attempt to free the term of the usual 
pejorative connotations (2005). Laclau considers rhetoric appeals to the people of the 
populist type ubiquitous in contemporary democratic politics (2005: 169). Unsatisfied 
demands come to cluster around a common “popular identity” (2005: 77-81) in opposition 
to unresponsive institutions. Such invocations of the spirit of the people becomes the most 
compelling at times of “organic crisis” (Gramsci, 1971: 276, Laclau: 2005, 178), when the 
institutional system is in a profound crisis of legitimacy. 

Historical examples of the deployment of popular identity are to be found in a wide 
range of progressive social and political movements. These include the French and 
American revolution, the Spring of Nations of 1848, the Chartist movement in the UK in 
the mid of 19th century with its request of a “People's Charter” (Charlton, 1997), the so- 
called “anarcho-populist” Narodnaya Volya (The People’s Will) movement in Russia 
(Venturi, 1960), the People’s Party in the US (Kazin, 1995, Postel, 2007), the popular fronts 
in Europe in the 1930s (Jackson, 1988). Common to all these different movements, 
regardless of their specificity has been the adoption of a “popular identity” (2005) as a 
unifying banner for disparate sections of society. 

In line with Alberto Melucci’s influential analysis of collective identity in social 
movements (1996), popular identity should be not seen as a “fixed entity” but rather as a 
dynamic process by means of which social movements establish “the orientations of their 
action and the field of opportunities and constraints in which such action takes place” (70). 
Collective identity - and popular identity more specifically - is always responsive to the 
conditions in which social movements operate and to the grievances and of the times in 
which they emerge. Moreover, it incorporates strategic considerations about how best to 
mobilise one's own constituency. For the purpose of analysis we can identify three core 
traits (summed in Table 1.) which have underpinned historical manifestations of popular 
identity that are of high relevance for an understanding of the movements of the squares: 
1) majoritarianism, 2) appeal to common sense, and 3) invocation of the national 


community. 
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Table 1. Protest culture in the anti-globalisation movement and the movements of the 


squares 
Anti-globalisation Movement of the squares 
movement 

General orientation Minoritarianism Majoritarianism 

Cultural forms Countercultural heroism, Common sense, normality, 
antagonism respectability 

Sense of belonging Cosmopolitanism National identity alongside 

cosmopolitanism 


Majoritarianism does not obviously refer here to a type of electoral system (e.g. 
majoritarian versus proportional), but rather to a positive valuing of majorities over 
minorities. This orientation is manifested in two connected ways. First, popular 
movements are majoritarian because they are marked by an aspiration to express the will 
of the large majority of the population. Through this majoritarian ambition what is always 
necessarily a partiality of the population lays claim to expressing the will of the totality of 
the political community (Laclau, 2005, 81). Second, popular movements are traditionally 
accompanied by a belief in the legitimacy of majority rule, in the fact that the many have 
more right to take decisions than the few (see for example, Postel, 2007). In this sense 
popular movements contrast with the minoritarianism dominant in many other 
movements, and in particular in some streams of anarchism, as seen in Emma Goldman’s 
despise of the majority which “cannot reason; it has no judgement” (1969, 70). A 
minoritarian orientation has also dominated many recent social movements, in the 
framework of so-called “identity politics” (Calhoun, 1995), and as we will see, has also been 
influential in the anti-globalisation movement. 

The attempt to appropriate the “common sense” as that “chaotic aggregate of 
disparate conceptions” held by the majority of the population (Gramsci, 1971, 422) is the 
logical accompaniment of majoritarianism. Many popular social movements have tried to 
cast their action in the language of normality, reasonability and respectability. They have 
framed themselves as champions of the legitimate grievances of the “common man” or the 
“average man” opposed to irrational and self-serving elites (Kazin, 1995). This search for 
normality is clearly at odds with the orientation of many recent social movements, 


including the squatters’ movements, the ecologist movement, the feminist movement, and 
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the LGBT movement, which are instead strongly connected with the counterculture 
(Roszak, 1969). These and similar movements have often valued diversity and 
exceptionality, to counter dominant and homogenising social norms. The anti- 
globalisation movement, and in particular its autonomous and direct action component 
(Juris, 2008), was deeply influenced by such countercultural spirit, and participation in it 
was Closely tied to the adherence to an oppositional life-style, including practices as 
squatting, veganism, and dumpster diving (Day, 2005). As Blair Taylor has argued “just as 
the New Left drew numbers from the hippie counterculture, many in the anti-globalisation 
movement came out of the countercultural upsurge of the Nineties, in particular the 
political punk subculture” (in Bieger et al. 2003, 87). 

Finally, popular identity has a strong connection with the national, in accordance 
with Antonio Gramsci’s observation that “popular” and “national” can be considered as 
synonyms (Gramsci and Forgacs, 1988, 366). Popular movements often cast themselves as 
defenders of the national community, using the imaginary of the nation as a unifying 
symbol for an otherwise highly diversified constituency (Laclau, 1995, 184-6). This has 
been seen, for example, in the Spring of Nations of 1848 (also known as “Springtime of the 
People”), with its attempt to establish new independent nation states out of the control of 
empires, and also in the way the Left popular fronts of the 1930s utilised national identity 
to galvanise supporters in the fight against fascism (Jackson, 1988). Despite the possible 
progressive articulations of the imaginary of the nation, it is apparent that the nexus 
between the popular and the national is at odds with the internationalism of much of late 
19‘ and 20" century socialism and more so with the cosmopolitan identity (Della Porta et 


al., 2006) adopted by the anti-globalisation movement. 


Methods 


The article is based on extensive qualitative research performed between 2011 and 2014, in 
Spain, Greece, and the US. During this fieldwork I conducted a total of 60 in-depth 
qualitative interviews with movement organisers and participants. Interviews lasted for 
around an hour each and covered people’s experience of participation and their views 
about these social movements. Interviewees were recruited through “snowball sampling” 
(Biernacki and Waldorf, 1981), with an eye at ensuring balance in terms of age, gender, 
class and level of involvement in the movement. I also conducted 10 observation sessions 
of protest events and protest camps in Athens, Barcelona, Madrid, and New York and 


collected various documents, including movement manifestoes, “about” pages of groups’ 
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websites, and selected social media material. This dataset has been subject to a process of 
qualitative analysis and interpretation, following the approach of “discourse analysis” 
(O’Keeffe, 2006, Thurlow, Mroczek, 2011). Data has been divided into basic categories by 
means of “open coding” (Johntstone, 2002), an these categories have succesively been 
progressively organised into larger categories, and validated by means of triangulation 


across different data sources. 


Searching for “the people” 


No message uttered from the movements of the squares has stuck more powerfully in the 
public imagination than the by now famous Occupy Wall Street's slogan “we are the 99%”. 
What made this sentence so resonant was its capacity to capture the widespread discontent 
spawned by the economic crisis of 2007-08, and the sense of possibility that it engendered 
in protest movements. This slogan can be considered the most recognisable expression of a 
new majoritarianism (Juris et al, 2012) that, alongside the appeal to common sense and 
normality, and the invocation of the national community, constitutes the core of the 
popular identity of the movements of the squares. Crucial in this new majoritarianism is a 
renewed belief in the power of “numbers” of the type that animated many modern 
movement (see for example, Tilly, 1999). This is perfectly captured in the statistical 
opposition of a 99% of common people against a 1% of greedy elites, that echoes the 
traditional opposition the legitimate demands of the “many” against the arrogance of the 
“few”, and the strength of “oi polloi” against the arrogance of “oi oligoi”. 

The majoritarian ambition of the movements of the squares needs to be understood 
in the context of the high level of popular support this protest wave has enjoyed. These 
movements have mobilised an heterogeneous constituency, as seen in the diversity of 
participants in protest camps, as the ones in Puerta del Sol in Madrid, Syntagma Square, in 
Athens and Zuccotti Park in New York (Cordero-Guzman, 2011, Calvo, 2013, Milkman et 
al., 2013). Naturally, these movements varied strongly in participation. While it has been 
estimated that between 6.5 and 8 million Spaniards participated in the indignados 
movement in one way or another (RTVE, 2011), much lower was the participation in the 
case of Occupy Wall Street. Yet, more impressive has been the widespread public sympathy 
these movements have earned. In June 2011 a poll by el Pais gave 66% of Spaniards as 
sympathising for the indignados, with 81% agreeing with the reasons for the protests 


(Garea, 2011). Such level of support continued in the following months, topping 68% in a 
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new poll conducted in occasion of the first anniversary of the movement (Lobera, 2012) 
and even going up to 78% in the second anniversary (Garea, 2013). In Greece, an opinion 
poll in June 2011 gave 86% of Greeks as holding a positive opinion of the aganaktismenoi 
(Public Issue, 2011). High, though comparatively lower, levels of public support have been 
enjoyed by the Occupy Wall Street. In mid October 2011 a New York Times poll stated that 
46% of Americans agreed with the movement (Zeleny and Thee-Brean, 2011), though 
support declined steadily in 2012, with some people blaming the confrontational tactics 
used by Occupy Oakland (Enten, 2012). 

The majoritarianism of the movements of the squares is thus, at a first level of 
analysis, no doubt a reflection of the political opportunities (Tarrow, 1998, 71-75) opening 
up for protest movements in a moment of profound economic crisis. In the aftermath of 
the housing bubble burst in 2008, protest movements have found appeal among new social 
demographics, and have managed to mobilise many people with no prior protest 
experience (Milkman et al., 2013 and Calvo, 2013). However, if these movements have 
managed to reap such new opportunities, it has crucially been because of the way activists 
have worked to shed movement discourse of an antagonistic and countercultural aura 
many activists saw as “self-ghettoising”. The change in mentality is summed up by the 
words of Leonidas an indignados participant in Barcelona who asserts that while “the anti- 
globalisation movement represented only the militant Left, what we needed instead was to 
mobilise all the people”. Some activists have also adopted French philosopher Jacques 
Ranciere’s notion of “a politics of anyone” (1992) to express their desire to break out of the 
confines of the activist community. 

This majoritarian turn can be best understood by contrasting it with the 
minoritarianism dominant in large sections of the anti-globalisation movement. This 
position was explicitly expressed by Subcomandante Marcos — the leader of the Zapatista 
movement in South-Eastern Mexico and possibly the anti-globalisation movement most 
influential ideologue — in the ensuing self-description: 

Marcos is gay in San Francisco, Black in South Africa, an Asian in Europe, a Chicano in San Ysidro, 

an anarchist in Spain, a Palestinian in Israel, a Mayan Indian in the streets of San Cristobal, a Jew in 

Germany, a Gypsy in Poland, a Mohawk in Quebec, a pacifist in Bosnia, a single woman on the Metro 

at 10pm, a peasant without land, a gang member in the slums, an unemployed worker, an unhappy 

student and, of course, a Zapatista in the mountains. Marcos is all the exploited, marginalised, 

oppressed minorities resisting and saying 'Enough'. (Marcos and Vodovnik, 2004, 14) 

In line with Marcos’ celebration of the dignity of minorities, the anti-globalisation 
movement cast itself as a space of convergence where these numerically inferior, but 


morally superior, groupings could come together, such as in the occasion of counter- 
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summit protests (anti-G8, anti-WTO, etc.) and World Social Forums (Routledge, 2003). 
But apart from their amassing in these international protests, participants in the 
movement seemed to believe that while being “everywhere”, as expressed in the title of a 
famous activist book published around the time of counter-summit protests (Credland et 
al., 2013), they could hardly lay a claim to numerical superiority. 

To be fair, already in the anti-globalisation movement one could find hints of a 
popular and majoritarian discourse, though in an embryonic form. This could be seen in 
slogans as “You G8, we 6 Billions”, trying to cast the G8 as a small elite standing against 
the interest of the overwhelming majority of the world population; in the Zapatistas 
appeals to “humanity against neoliberalism”; in the naming of People’s Global Action, a 
key campaign group during the early phase of anti-globalisation struggles; or yet in the 
adoption of a civic discourse in different anti-globalisation protests, by means of which 
activists tried to cast themselves as common citizens, fighting against irresponsible 
political institutions (Pleyers, 2010, 131). Yet, in spite of these majoritarian inklings, the 
discourse of the anti-globalisation movement remained mostly anchored to a minoritarian 
orientation. 

The attitude of the movements of the squares is clearly in contrast with the 
minoritarianism prevalent in anti-globalisation times. In contemporary activist discourse 
we find frequent expressions of faith in the power and virtue of the majority as seen in the 
proclaim “we are many”, used in the title of an activist/researcher book on Occupy Wall 
Street (Khatib et al., 2012), or in the slogan “we are legion” often utilised by hacker group 
Anonymous. In Spain, the indignados cast themselves as expressions of the entirety of the 
citizenry (ciudadania) allied against the institutions, leading to talking of an emerging 
ideology of ciudadanismo (“citizenism”). Similar was the discourse utilised in the Greek 
indignados that were often referred to with the inclusive label of “aganaktismenoi polites” 
(indignant citizens) and who in their communiqués from Syntagma square presented 
themselves as the “majority of the people” against the “profit of the few” (Real Democracy 
Greece, 2011). 

The majoritarian ambition that underscores these expressions is accompanied by an 
attempt to reclaim the common sense, and adopt an aura of normality and respectability 
that is clearly at odds with the countercultural orientation of the anti-globalisation 
movement. Exemplary of this trend is the manifesto of Democracia Real Ya, one of the 
leading groups in the Spanish indignados. 

We are normal and common people. We are like you: people who get up every morning to study, 


work or find a job, people who have family and friends. People who work hard every day to provide a 


better future for those around us. Some of us consider ourselves progressive, others conservative. 
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Some of us are believers, some not. Some of us have clearly defined ideologies, others are apolitical, 

but we are all concerned and angry about the political, economic, and social outlook which we see 

around us: corruption among politicians, businessmen, bankers, leaving us helpless, without a voice. 

This situation has become normal, a daily suffering, without hope. But if we join forces, we can 

change it. It’s time to change things, time to build a better society together. (Democracia Real Ya, 

2011) 

This text epitomises the way in which activists tried to shed associations of protest with 
adventurism, voluntarism and militancy, to present themselves unobtrusively as people 
just “like you”. Further indicative of this trend is the indignados slogan “no somos anti- 
sistema. Es el sistema que es contra nosotros” (We are not against the system. It is the 
system that is against us), by means of which activists strived to counter news media 
conventional labelling of activists as irrational “anti-sistemas” (anti-system people), bent 
on subversion for its own sake. 

The claim to normality was also enacted through the adoption of non-violent tactics 
and self-imposed strictures during the occupations. A remarkable element of these 
movements has been the widespread adherence to non-violent tactics (Castells, 2012: 226, 
Kazin, 2011) instead of the “diversity of tactics” practised by anti-globalisation protestors 
(Juris, 2008: 192-3). Key groups in the Spanish and Greek indignants have often 
underlined their intention to avoid physical confrontation with the police. A similar 
outlook was adopted by Occupy Wall Street, even though some local chapters such as 
Occupy Oakland took a more militant stance. Similar was the gist of self-imposed 
prohibitions, in particular regarding the use of alcohol and drugs adopted by some of these 
movements. It was once again in Spain were these prohibitions were the most explicit, but 
similar conducts were also adopted in different camps in Greece and the US. 

A third element that characterises the popular discourse adopted by the movements 
of the squares is the way in which they have attempted to tap into what Gramsci called the 
“national-popular” (1971: 418) that vernacular repository of cultural references tied to a 
nation’s history. The return of a national element has been seen in the use of a vernacular 
discourses, and of national symbols and flags. During my visit in Zuccotti Park I was 
impressed by the presence of American flags and other forms of national symbology such 
as a protestor dressed with the costume of Captain America. In Greece, the use of national 
flags was associated with one of the two sections of the squares, the so-called “upper 
square”, located on a higher part of the square closer to parliament. This was the part that 
during the course of the protests became utilised by rightwing groups, including the Free 
Greeks (Eleutheoi Ellenes) calling for an exit from the euro currency, and even occasionally 


the neo-fascist Golden Dawn. However, as Christos, a Greek participant in Syntagma, 
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notices “the flag was also used by many unpoliticised people, and for older people it might 
have reminded of the resistance against the Germans”. In Spain, demonstrators did not use 
the national flag because of its strong association with the Franco period, but some later 
adopted the Spanish Republican flag, a symbol of resistance against the fascists. All in all, 
this use of national symbols constitutes a clear break from the imaginary of the anti- 
globalisation movement that adopted cosmopolitan view (Della Porta, 2007) and the 


project of a “globalisation from below” (Della Porta et al., 2006). 


Challenges of a popular reunion 


The adoption of popular discourses and connected popular identities in the movements of 
the squares constitutes a major turn in protest culture. This trend runs counter the 
minoritarianism and countercultural orientation that had been dominant in many new 
social movements and in the anti-globalisation movement. Instead of appealing to 
antagonistic communities of rebels, contemporary movements cast themselves as 
expressions of the majority of the population, of “normal and common people”. Clearly this 
change in tone is a reflection of the zeitgeist of the post-crisis era and of widening political 
opportunities for protest movements. While popular appeals, calling the entirety of the 
people to fight against the elites, would have probably fallen on deaf ears during the period 
of the anti-globalisation movement, at a time when neoliberalism was mostly uncontested 
as the dominant ideology, they have found a fertile terrain in societies deeply impacted by 
rising unemployment and cuts to public services as in the aftermath of the 2008 financial 
crisis. Nevertheless, this “popular turn” should also be understood as the result of a 
process of self-criticism resulting in a determination to move away from the insularity and 
self-referentiality of previous movements. 

The adoption of a popular discourse can thus be best interpreted as the 
manifestation of a synchretic moment of popular reunion that acts in response to the 
condition of fragmentation of advanced capitalist societies in front of common threats. The 
movements of the squares have constantly painted the diagnosis of an atomised and 
fragmented society, unnecessarily divided across religious, gender, ethnic and class lines, 
in a way that ultimately favoured elites. They have insistently called people to “come 
together” and “act together” against common enemies, and have positioned the question of 
economic equality as a rallying point for a highly dispersed constituency. Clearly, this type 


of inclusive and unifying imaginary is at odds with the tendency towards fragmentation, 
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associated with “identity politics” (Fraser, Honneth, 2003). Yet, this discourse is strongly 
resonant of synchretic moments of popular assembly, such as the ones described by 
Hannah Arendt in On Revolution (1963), in which citizens gather together to found or re- 
found political institutions. Thus, we could see these movements as a ritual moment of 
popular reunion aimed at healing the internal rifts of highly diversified and fractured 
societies. 

While the popular turn brought about by the movements of the squares can be 
considered all in all as a positive moment of cultural maturation and social recomposition, 
it has also been an ambivalent trend, and one that has been met with contestations by 
some movement participants. Three specific issues of contention have been brought to the 
fore and need to be examined in depth: 1) the risk of homogenisation, 2) the threat of 
nationalistic drifts, and the 3) inherent haziness and instability of popular identities. 

Some activists and scholars have argued that utilising a discourse of the “sovereign 
people” will lead to an elision of diversity, in a way that ultimately reinforces the subaltern 
position of gender-based groups and ethnic and cultural minorities. Indicative of this 
position is the criticism of Jeffrey Juris et al. (2012) who have lambasted what they call 
“Occupy's homogenizing discourse and practice” that according to them has lead “to a 
difficulty recognizing and addressing internal specificity and difference” (435-6). In the 
Spanish context, the most famous example, was an incident that took place in Puerta del 
Sol during one of the first days of the occupation, when a feminist banner was removed, 
because it was felt as too sectional and not fitting with the “ecumenical” spirit of the camp 
(Europa Press, 2011). While feminist activists saw the movement as a space for different 
identities, the majority of the activists who found themselves in the square at that moment, 
including those who eventually removed the banner, saw the movement as a unitary effort 
and were determined to keep more sectional demands at bay. Similar frictions have 
happened inside Occupy Wall Street. In October 2011 the People of Color Working group 
contested a draft declaration of the assembly in Zuccotti Park, the initial version of the one 
quoted at the beginning of the chapter, where it described participants as “one people, 
formerly divided by the color of our skin, gender, sexual orientation, religion, or lack 
thereof, political party and cultural background”. Some activists have also seen in the 99% 
versus 1% discourse traces of a colonial mentality (Kilibarda, 2012). 

The popular turn has also raised troubling questions about the relationship of social 
movements with the “national” and the possibility of nationalistic drift. The use of national 
symbology has produced alarmed reactions among some participants in these movements, 


especially given the way in which some Right wing movements as Golden Dawn in Greece, 
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anti-semite groups in the US, and far right groups in Spain have tried to infiltrate the 
movement. However, the use of national symbols in protest events cannot be automatically 
equated with nationalism or even fascism. This return to the national should be 
understood in connection with a set of factors. First, it reflects the fact that counter to the 
seamless narrative of a globally interconnected world, nations continue to constitute the 
main horizon of everyday experience for the majority of the world population (Castells, 
2010: 335, Calhoun, 2007). Second, it is a consequence of the fact that because of the 
absence of democratic institutions at a global level (Fraser, 2007), citizens are only likely to 
address national democratic institutions to ask for a redress of their grievances (Gerbaudo 
and Pianta, 2014). Finally, references to national identity arguably also serve the purpose 
of bestowing some specificity to the otherwise hazy notion of the “sovereign people”. 

Besides the risks of homogeneisation and nationalistic drift, an issue of concern is 
indeed the very haziness of popular identities and the way in which they can exacerbate the 
tendency towards impermanence of protest movements. As Laclau notices vagueness is 
something intrinsic in popular discourse, because of the fact that they try to encompass the 
totality of the citizenry, and therefore cannot be too tied to specific sections of it (Laclau, 
1995: 118). The nebulous idea of the people acquires the greatest strength moments of 
“organic crisis” (Gramsci, 1971: 276) in which the crisis of legitimacy of the state opens the 
way for new collective actors to arise. However, popular identity seems also unable to 
survive such exceptional moments, as it has been seen in previous manifestations of 
popular politics, from the Chartists to the popular fronts of the 1930s, and confirmed by 
the fast disappearance of the movements of the squares. Yet, the movements of the squares 
have not disappeared without trace. Rather they can be considered as intense moments of 
re-foundation of the body politic (Arendt, 1963), which have lead to the creation of new 
parties as Podemos (We can) and Partido X (X Party) in Spain, to the emergence of a great 
number of new protest organisations and campaigns, and provided inspiration for the rise 


of new protest movements. 


Conclusion 


The movements of the squares have brought about a profound transformation in protest 
culture with a surprising resurgence of the discourse of the “sovereign people” and 
connected popular identities. This synchretic discourse is clearly resonant with Rousseau’s 


discussion of the “general will” (1762/1968) and with the doings of previous popular 
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movements such as the People’s Party (Kazin, 1995, Postel, 2007) in the US and the 
Popular Front of the 1930s (Jackson, 1988), but it also reflects the specific conditions in 
the aftermath of the financial crisis of 2008. In adopting a popular identity the movements 
of the squares have overturned some of the key tenets of previous protest movements, and 
in particular of the anti-globalisation movement. They have shed their minoritarianism, 
their countercultural emphasis on rebelliousness and heroism, and their adoption of a 
cosmopolitan identity. At the same they have tried to construct a majoritarian discourse, 
appropriating itself of common sense and appealing to the national community. In so 
doing, these movements have managed to construct broad-based mobilisations often 
enjoying the support of the great majority of the population in their countries. Despite its 
evident merits this popular turn has no doubt been a contested one. Some participants 
have raised questions about homogeneising risks and possible nationalistic drifts. 
Ultimately the historical and cultural significance of the movements of the squares will 
have to be read in the context of a transitional and foundational moment. In overturning 
some established tenets of previous protest movements the movements of the squares have 
also possibly opened the way for a new era of radical politics which makes once again of 
the demand for economic equality a point of convergence for disparate sections of society 


united against common enemies. 
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